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On SHAKESPEARE, 


HAT Shakefpeare was an accurate obferver of the moft 

minute, as well as of the moft magnificent productions 

of nature, no one who has read his works can doubt; but his 

rendering things in themfelves trifling, fubfervient. to the pur- 

pofes of his moft animated defcriptions, and interefting to his 
readers, is, I think, peculiar to himfelf. 

Of the many inftances of this kind which occur in his 
works, (and which I never recollect feeing remarked,) the fol- 
lowing part of Jachimo’s {peech, relative to Imogen, in Cym- 
beline, deferves to be particularly noticed : 


“ On her left breaft 
* A mole, cinque-fpotted like the crimfon drops 
© I’ the bottom of acow/flip: Here’s a voucher, 
“ Stronger than ever law could make.” 


The accuracy of his obfervation of the cowflip, to difcover 
the five fpots at its bottom, and the purpofes he has applied 
them to, in the above defcription, fully verify the juftnefs of 
the preceding remarks. The cowflip having five fpots at 
its bottom is not, tomy knowledge, noticed by any of our 
botanical writers; yetit is neverthelefs fo. 

Contrafted to the above is the plainnefs of the following 
remark in the fame play : 


*¢ Our Britain’s harts die flying, not our men.” 
Vor, XXIX, 728. Q The 
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The Duke of Bedford’s fpeech in the firft part of Henry the 
Sixth, Act I. fcene the 1ft, contains fome of the boldeft 
thoughts that ever entered the mindof man. The fubli- 
mity of language, and the originality of his remarks, will 
ever place him above any attempt to leffen his fame ; and pof- 
terity will joinin the truth of the following tribute to his mes 
mory, by the late Dr. Samuel Johnfon. 


“¢ When learning’s triumph o’er her barbarous foes, 

« Firft rear’d the ftage, immortal Shakelpeare rofe ; 

“* Each change of many colour’d life he drew, 

« Exhautted worlds, and then imagin’d new: 

“ Exiftence faw him fpurn her bounded reign, 

“ And panting time toil’d after him in vain, 

* His powerful ftrokes prefiding truth imprefs’d, 

* And unrefifting paffion ftorm’d the breaft.” 
CEDIPUS. 


* « 


zovil, ‘fanuary 28, 1797. 


Account of the Earthquake felt in various Parts of Eng- 
land, November 18, 17953 with fome Obfervations 


thereon. 


By Eowarp Wuitaker Gray, ALD. F.R.S. 





[ Read before the Royal Society, May 12, 1796.] 
(Continued from Page 84, and concluded.) 


¢<*UPPOSING, however, that fome of the abovementioned 
nN ofervations of time are of too uncertain a nature to 

nit : any inference to be drawn from them, others among 
them are of a very different kind. Mr. Johnfon, whofe ac- 
curacy may be fafely relied on, appears to have remarked the 
time of tlicea rthquake with great precifion, and he {tates it to 
have been, at Kenilworth, at fix minutes pait eleven. Mr. 
Gregory, to whofe exactnefs we may equally truft, fays the 
blaft was heard, at Wollaton, between twenty and twenty-five 
minutes patt eleven, and the earthquake came on about a mi- 
nute after the blaft. Now, if we tuppofe it to have been only 
twenty-one minutes pai{t eleven whe n the blaft was heard, it 
will bring t the time of the earthquake to twenty-two minutes 
te and a half forthe dif- 
ference of longitude between Kenilworth and Wollaton, there 
will 





pait eleven ; and, if weallowa minus 
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will ftill remain an interval of fourteen minutes and a half for 
its progrefs from the firft mentioned place to the latter. The 
diftance between thefe two places is about forty-five miles, 
and the fituation of Wollaton, with refpect to Kenilworth, is 
about north north-ealt ; confequently, the obfervations of Mr. 
Johnfon and Mr, Gregory are, of themfelves, fufficient to 
render it probable (as far as obfervations of time made in two 
places only can do fo) that the direction of the earthquake was 
not very different from that above ftated; at leaft, that it was 
from fome point to the weftward of fouth, toward fome point 
tothe eaftward of north; which, as was before obferved, is 
very contrary to the idea which moft perfons who felt it formed 
of its progrefs. 

Thefe two obfervations alfo, in my opinion, furnifh another 
argument that the earthquake moved progreflively in one di- 
rection only; for, if it had been produced by a central force 
acting in all direCtions, we fhould furely have expected that the 
effects of that force would have been moft powerful where 
they were firft felt; whereas, we have feen that the earthquake, 
though undoubtedly more f-vere in Nottinghamhhire than in 
Warwickhhire, was felt much fooner in the laft mentioned 
county. 

Of the various earthquakes felt in England within this 
century, thofe to which the one here treated of has moft ana- 
logy are, that of September 30,1750; that of September 14, 
17773 and that of February 25,1792. ‘The earthquake of 
laft year was of much greater extent than either of the others, 
confequenily a much greater number of counties came within 
itsinflucnce; but there is, toa certain degree, a general ana- 
logy inthe tra&t of countryafletted. It is alfo obfervable, that 
the direQion affigned to the abovementioned three former 
earthquakes, is nearly the fame as that | have fuppofled to have 
been the dire@ion of the one here defcribed. This recurrence 
of earthquakes, in former tracts, has been long obferved in all 
countries much fubject to them; and has, with great reafon, 
been confidered as a {trong argument in fupport of the opinion, 
that their caufe is fituate within the earth. 

It has alfo been obferved in many earthquakes, as in this, 
that, whatever was the ftate of the wind fome time before, it 
was calm at the initant the earthquake happened, This has 
indeed been fo generally the cafe, as to have induced fome to 
fuppofe that wind would prevent a certain accumulation in the 
atmofphere, which, according to their theory, is neceflary for 
the production of an carthquake. Unfortunately for that 
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theory, however, there are more inftances than one of earth- 
quakes having happened during a gale of wind. 

Some perfons thought this earthquake was moft feverely felt 
in high fituations ; others remarked that fome low places were 
jutt as much affeéted : Upon the whole, there does not feem 
room for any material inference on this head. 

That the waters about Nottingham fhould not, according to 
Dr. Storer’s obfervation, have fuffered any remarkable agita- 
tion or elevation, may be thought furprifing ; efpecially when 
it is recolleéted that the earthquake of November 1, 17555 
wnich was fo fatal to the city of Lifbon, occafioned an unufual 
agitation of the waters in various parts of this kingdom, withe 
out occafioning any perceptible motion of the earth in thofe 
parts. A fimilar circumitance, however, is recorded by M. 
Bertrand, refpeting an earthquake which was very fevere in 
many parts of Switzerland, on December 9, 1755, but which, 
as he fays, produced little or no agitation of the lakes there ; 
whereas avery confiderable one had been produced in them by 
the earthquake of November 1, in the fame year, though it was 
but flightly felt upon the earth. 

The wind felt in the mine at Afhover, was probably the 
effect of the blaft mentioned by Mr. Gregory. Similar blafts 
have been taken notice of in many other earthquakes: A 
rufhing wind is faid to have accompanied that felt in England, 
September 14,1777. 

With refpect to the other unufual atmofpherical circumftane 
ces with which this earthquake was accompanied, I fhall only 
obferve, that fimilar ones, particularly black denfe clouds, coe 
rufcations in the air, &c. have been noticed in feveral other 
earthquakes : Yet, upon the whole, perhaps few have been at« 
tended with more remarkable circumftances of that kind, 
How far they were connected with the earthquake, it is im- 
poflible to determine ; be that as it may, it muft be allowed 
that they appeared to be fo, tofuch a degree as very naturally 
to incline thofe who noticed them to be of opinion, that the 
caufe of the earthquake was fituate in the atmofphere. Upon 
this head I cannot help remarking, that thofe who entertain 
that opinion refpecting the cause of earthquakes, feem always 
to conclude that the eletric fluid muft, in that cafe, neceflarily 
be the agent. This, I think, is going too far: We furely do 
not know enough of the nature of the atmofphere to warrant 
us in making fuch a conclufion ; and what we do know of elec- 
tricity (either natural or artificial) rather leads us to conceive 
that the electric fluid is formidable only when concentrated, 
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collected within a certain {pace, and moving with infinite ve- 
locity 5 confequently its effects are limited in their extent, and 
it is inftantaneous in its operation, Whereas earthquakes 
have, more than once, extended their effe&s over immenfe 
portions of the globe; and they appear to move (fometimes at 
leaft) with a degree of flownefs of which we cannot fuppofe 
the electric fluid capable, without fuppofing it thereby fo far 
divefted of its deftru&ive power, as to be incapable of pro- 
ducing what is truly confidered as the moft dreadful of all na- 
tural phaznomena, 

The foregoing reflections are offered as naturally arifing 
from the confideration of the account here given, and by no 
means as taking either fide of the great queftion, whether 
earthquakes are to be confidered as terreftial or as aerial pha 
nomena. A queftion which appears to me to be involved in 
the greateft obicurity; and this obfcarity feems to arife, not fo 
much from a want of arguments on either fide, as from the ar- 
guments on both fides being fo many, and fo ftrong, that the 
mind hefitates lefs which fide’ to choofe, than which to reject, 
For as, on the one hand, there are many circumftances attends 
ing on earthquakes, (particularly their frequent recurrence, in 
many parts of the world, in the fame tra@t,) on which it is 
impoffible to reflect, and not feel difpofed to believe their caufe 
fituated in the earth ; fo, on the other hand, it feems equally 
impoflible to refle& on the unufual atmofpherical appearances, 
with which the earthquake here defcribed and many others 
have been accompanied, and fuppofe all thofe appearances 
merely accidental, and unconnected with the earthquakes. It 
is not, however, my intention to enter into a minute examina- 
tion of this part of the fubject ; but 1 cannot refrain frox. 
hinting, that thofe who may heteafter be inclined to do fo would 
perhaps do right to begin by inquiring, whether all commotions 
of the earth, which go under the name of earthquakes, are really 
produced by the fame caufe. 

After that, as a fubjeét fo full of difficulties ought to be 
viewed in every poffible light, it might not beamifs to confider 
whether, fuppofing the caufe of an earthquake fituated in the 
earth, that caufe may not be capable of affe@ing the atmof- 
phere, in fuch a manner as to occafion thofe appearances in it 
which we find fo difficult to explain ; or whether, if the caufe 
be fuppofed to be feated in the atmofphere, certain tracts of 
country may not (from fome circumitances with which we are 
unacquainted) poflefs a peculiar difpofition to bring that caufe 
into action, by co-operating with it. s 
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I have ventured to propofe the confideration of thefe mixed 
caufes, if I may fo term them, becaufe I think it very certain 
that none of the theories hitherto formed refpeGting earth- 
quakes, are by any means adequate toexplain their various 
phenomena. I leave it to future theorifts, fhould any adopt the 
principle, to determine which of the elements is concerned in 
a primary, and which in a fecondary way; alfo what fhare in 
the attendant phanomena is to be affigned to each element. 

In whatevever light the fubject is viewed it feems to prefent 
fo many difficulties, that perhaps the beft we can do is, to,con- 
fider our knowledge refpe&ting earthquakes as confifting merely 
in acertain number of faéts,to which many more muft pro- 
bably be added, before we fhall be able to underftand the caufe 
of a phenomenon, whofe dreadful effecis have, in al] ages, been 
too well known in every quarter of the world, So frequent 
indeed are earthquakes in fome parts, that it is impoffible, with 
out being fully fenfible of our happinefs, to refle&, on their 
comparative infrequency here; which is fuch as to give us 
every reafon to hope, that (whatever philofophy might gain by 
the extenfion of our knowledge on fo interefting a fubject) the 
ifland we inhabit will contribute but a fmall fhare of thofe 
materials which are {till wanting to form a complete theory of 
earthquakes, 





EDWARD and MISS BARNET: 


Or Excellent Lessons againg Youturunt Cunnine. 


- 


[From Dr. Moore’s late Publication, entitled, «« Edward.”’] 


Wirt Edward fully fupported at fchool the amiable 

character he had acquired, the advantages he reaped, 
when he returned to Mr. Barnet’s in the vacations, were of 
more value, perhaps, than all he acquired during the reft of the 
year; for Mrs. Barnet neglected no opportunity of inftilling 
honourable principles into his mind. Edward liftened with 
delight to her inftruCtions, not only on account of their being 
confonant to every idea of virtue which he could form, but 
likewife on account of the love and veneration in which he 
held his inftru€trefs, 

While fo many things contributed to make Edward’s fitua- 
tion in Mr. Barnet’s iamily pleafant, one circumftance tended 
to render it difagrecable. Mention has been made of Mr. 
Barnet’s daughter: It was this girl’s misfortune to be the 
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darling of her father ; next to ftewed carp, there was nothing 
on earth he loved fo much asher. She was a brunette like her 
mother, and had the fineft black eyes and moft lively look that 
can be imagined—of courfe, nothing could be more unlike the 
vacancy of Mr, Barnet’s face, than the fprightly looks of his 
daughter. 

Yct he was often told, by thofe who wereinclined to flatter 
him, that fhe was very like him, which he believed, and be- 
lieved at the fame time, what he often told her, that fhe was the 
prettieft girl in the world. 

Mr. Barnet’s extreme indulgence to his daughter, and the 
compliments he paid to her beauty, gave much vexation tothe 
mother, who dreaded their effects on the temper and difpofition 
of the girl Mrs. Barnet had earneftly tried to prevail on her 
hufband to abftain from praifing the girl’s looks, and from gra- 
tifying her in whatever fhe fhewed anv inclination for ;—but all 
Mrs, Barnet’s endeavours were fruitlefs ; for in praifing and 
gratifying his daughter he gratified himfelf, which had more 
weight with Barnet, than all the remonftrances of his wife, or 
than any other confideration. Mrs. Barnet therefore thought 
herfelf obliged tofacrifice the pleafure fhehad propofed to herfelf, 
of entirely educating and forming the mind of her daughter, 
and placed her in a boarding {chool in the capital.—Although 
Barnet did not quite relifh this plan, he did not long oppofe it ; 
for, on refleStion, he faid, that it food to reafon that mothers 
could not be fuppofed to be able to educate their daughters fo 
well as thofe women who made a trade of it. 

The fame motive which prompted Mrs, Barnet to fend her 
daughter to the boarding {choo!, determined her in keeping the 
girl there feveral years: She returned however to her father’s 
houfe at certain periods every year, which were alfo the periods 
in which Edward returned from {chool. He always behaved 
to her with the refpect due to the child of his benefactors ; and 
endeavoured, by every honourable means that his young imagie 
nation could fuggeft, to deferve her regard and acquire her 
good will, But perceiving the cold manner in which fhe re- 
ceived his attentions, and thocked at the haughty ftile in which 
fhe {poke, when fhe deigned to ipeak to tim at all, he fhrunk 
into areferve and diftance of deportment, very different from 
what be allumed to either of her parents. 

Mrs. Barnet obferved fomething of her daughter’s haughty 

anner, and the effe@tithad on him, although both the young 
lady and the boy endeavoured to conceal them from her. 
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Being concerned at this, on her daughter’s account, fhe 
fpoke to her on the fubjeét, and ended her remonftrance by ob- 
ferving, that fhe would give an ill impreffion of her own dif- 
pofition, by behaving in fuch a manner to any body, but parti- 
cularly to one of fo amiable a character as Edward. 

This reproof feemed to increafe the gir!’s ill will toward him, 
which broke out in the following manner. 

Mrs. Barnet had received a prefent of a beautiful piece of 
china, which fhe valued above its real worth, on account of the 
perfon who gave it. 

It was placed with other pieces of china on a chimney-piece 
in the drawing-room; and Mrs. Barnet often gave directions, 
particularly to her daughter, that it fhould not be removed 
from its place. 

One forenoon during the fummer vacation, Edward fat in 
this room reading when Mifs Barnet entered with Mifs Fuller, 
another young lady, to whom fhe wifhed to thew this fine 
piece of china, 

Unmindful of her mother’s injun@ion, “ I will bring it to 
the window,” faid Mifs Barnet to her companion, “ and then 
you will fee it better.” 

« Pray, Mifs Louifa, be careful not to let it fall,’’ faid Ed- 
ward ; “ for you know it would make your mamma fo un- 
eafy.” 

‘ That is no bufinefs of your’s,” faid Mifs Barnet, tartly ; 
and at the fame inftant fhe feized the china with fuch quicknefs 
and fo little caution, that it flipt from her fingers and was 
broken to pieces on the hearth. 

They all ftood for fome time in filent aftonifhment ; but fhe 
who had occafioned the misfortunes was the firft who recovered 
her prefence of mind. 

“ Were we all tocry our eyes out,” faid Mifs Barnet, “ it 
would not mend the vafe; but I have thought of what will 
fave us from blame.” 

She immediately ran out of the room, and returning a few 
minutes after with a cat inher arms; “ Be gone into the 
garden,” faid the to the young lady and Edward; then throw- 
ing the cat on the floor, fhe faut the door of the room, and fol- 

lowed them into the garden.—** Now,” cried Mifs Barnet, 
ready to burft with laughter, “ my mother will think her fa- 
vourite cat has broken the vafe—and, if fhe fhould make any 
farther inquiry, you have only to declare, as I fhalk do,” added 
fhe, looking at Edward, ‘* that you know nothing atall of the 
matter.” 
9 « | hope,” 
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« T hope,” faid he, ‘ that your mother will afk no quef~ 
tions of me on the fubjec.” 

«© But in cafe the fhould, you will tell her plainly, that you 
know nothing about it ?” 

Edward made no anfwer. 

« You will tell her that you know nothing of the matter ?”” 
repeated Mifs Barnet, with a raifed voice. 

«¢ J will tell her no fuch thing,” faid Edward calmly. 

se Why not ?” cried fhe. 

*; Becaufe, I will not tell a lie,”” anfwered he. 

“ Do you mean to fay that I would ?” 

“ T meant to fay whatI repeat, Mifs Louifa,”’ replied Ed- 
warp; ‘* that for my own part I will not.” 

« Did you ever fee fuch a faucy companion?” faid Mifs 
Barnet to Mifs Fuller, as he withdrew. 

“ Oh! yes, very often, my dear,” replied the other 
{miling. 

“ Well, you may laugh as you pleafe,” rejoined Mifs Bar- 
net, ‘* but what he faid implied that he thought me a liar.” 

«© What he thinks, my dear Louifa, is of little importance,” 
replied Mifs Fuller; provided we are ourfelves confcious that 
we are incapable of falfehood.” 

At this remark, Mifs Barnet’s face became of the deepeft 
fcarlet. 

When Mrs. Barnet returned to the drawing-room, fhe faw 
her favourite vafe lying in pieces onthe hearth. The cat 
rofhed out as foon as the door was opened ; but as Mrs. Bar- 
net had left Edward reading in the room, and was certain that 
no cat was there when fhe left it, fhe could not avoid fufpe&ing 
that he had accidentally broken the vafe, and had afterward 
fhut up the cat in the room to prevent the fufpicion from falling 
on himfelf. This betrayed a degree of cunning which fhe 
did not like, and of which fhe had never before feen any 
inftance in him. She was fenfible that to fome people a trick 
of that kind would appear only a proof of clevernefs in a boy 
of his age ; but fhe had hitherto confidered him as fuperior to 
adevice of this nature; and fhe fel, that if it were clear that 
he had ftooped to ufe it, fhe never would be able to efteem and 
love him as fhe had done. And fo painful it is to a benevolent 
mind, to have favourable impreffions of any one removed, and 
to receive unfavourable ones in their place, that Mrs. Barnet 
would much rather have loft the value of a hundred fuch 
vafes, than have had her good opinion of this poor boy thus 
diminifhed. She gathered up the fragments of the vafe, and 
VoL, XXIX. 728, R locked 
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locked them in her cupboard, without making any inquiry. 
At dinner fhe remarked that Edward was graver and more pens 
five than ufual, which increafed her fufpicions. 

She faid nothing all that day, in the hopes that he would 
fpontaneoufly acknowledge what he had done,—She contrived 
opportunities of being alone with him, and behaved in the moft 
affectionate manner ; addreffing him even with more franknefs 
and affability than ufual, on purpofe to fmoothe the way to the 
avowal which fhe fo much defired.; and at night fhe retired to 
her bed chamber chagrined becaufe he had not made it, and 
vexed at thinking this poor friendlefs boy lefs worthy of her 
efteem than fhe had formerly imagined. 

Next day being alone with him, fhe faid, a little unexpece 
tedly, “ Pray, Ned, do you know anything of the breaking 
of the vafe which ftood on the drawingsroom chimney ?” 

Unwilling to tell what he knew, and confufed with the quel- 
tion, he made no anfwer. 

His uneafinefs and confufion confirmed her fufpicions. 

“ When I left you reading in the room the vafe was whole, 
was it not ?” faid fhe. 

“ Yes it was,” anfwered he, 

“ ‘You were alone,” refumed fhe; * chere was net fo much 
as a cat in the room with you when I left it,”” added the. 

Greatly diftreffed at this remark, the boy feemed more and 
more confufed. 

“ Accidentally breaking a piece of china,” continued Mrs. 
Barnet, * is atrifle ; the means which feem to have been ufed 
to conceal it, I view in a different light, and it gives me pain 
to think that thofe I love are capable of artifices which betray 
cunning at the expence of candour.” 

Edward wiped the tears froaf his eyes, but faid nothing. 

“ [ thought you too wife and manly to be cunning,” con 
tinued Mrs, Barnet. 

The boy feemed much diftreffed, 

“¢ Perhaps, refamed Mrs. Barnct; * you wilh to give fome 
explanation of this matter.” 

“ T can give no explanation,” faid he, in a voice half fup- 
prefled with anguifh ;— but—but—Oh ! I am very un- 
happy.” 

“© Nay, my dear,” faid Mrs. Barnet, moved by the diftrefs 
in which fhe faw the boy; “ there is no need to be very un- 
happy; it was natural for you to imagine I fhould be uneafy at 
he lofs of the vafe, and you could not bear, I fuppofe, to be 
thought 
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thought the caufe of my uneafinefs,—I am fure fuch a thought 
would give you pain.” 

“ Indeed it would,” faid he, in a voice hardly articulate, 

“ When {uch an accident happens again,.belicve me, my 
dear, your beit courfe wiil be to avow it honeftly, without 
racking your invention for devices to conceal it,” 

Having faid this, Mrs.:Barnet left him in more uneafinefs of- 
mind thanhe had ever felt before. 

Notwithftanding the palliating terms fhe had made ufe, of, 
Edward faw.that Mrs. Barnet was much difpleafed ; and it colt 
him a fevere ftruggle to bear the idea of her difpleafure; but 
when he reflected that he could not do himfelf juftice without 
accufing the daughter of his benefaétrefs, and conveying to the 
mother’s breaft more vexation than fhe felt in thinking him 
blame-worthy, he determined to remain filent, and actually re- 
turned to ichool without giving the leaft hint omthe fubject. 


(To be continued.) 





OBSERVATIONS on POLICE in GENERAL: 
Illuftrated by two very extraordinary Anecdotes. 


{From A Treatife on the Police of the Metropolis.] 


HE moft enlightened foreigners, who, by vifiting the 

metropolis of the empire, have contemplated the nature 

and organization of our police tyftem, join in one general re~ 

mark upon it, which is this: “ That’we have fome fhadow 

of police for apprehending delinquents after crimes are actually 
committed, but none for the purpofe of preventing them.” 

This, certainly, is in one fenfe literally trae; and from this 
fource, combined with the imperfection of the criminal code, 
have arifen all thofe prefiures, enormities, and frauds, which 
have been detailed in the courfe of this work. 

Attached as the author is to the laws and government of his 
country, even toa degree of enthufiafm, he will not be too 
prone to feek for greater perfection in other nations, or to 
quote them as examples to be imitated in the metropolis of 
the Britifh empire, and {till lefs if fuch examples thould tend, 
inthe fl'ghteft degree, to abridge that freedom which is the 
birthrighc of every Britifh fubject; but as all true liberty de- 
pends on thofe fences which are eltablifhed in every country, 
for the protection of the perlons and property of’ the people, 
againtt every attack whatfoever; and as prejudices ought to be 
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banifhed from the mind in all difcuffions tending to promote 
the general weal, we ought not to be afhamed of borrowing 
good fyftems from other nations, wherever fuch can be adopted, 
confiftently with the conftitution of the country,.and the li- 
berty of the fubje&, 

In France, under the old government, however much many 
parts of the fyftem of that country was juftly reprobated by 
all who were acquainted with the bleffings of freedom, yet in 
the management and regulation of what was denominated the 
police, there exifted that kind of eftablifhment, with regard to 
perfonal fecurity and protection againft the depredations of 
the moft depraved part of the community, which Englifhmen 
have certainly never enjoyed, and which inconveniencies and 
preflures have been fuffered from an idea (certainly a very 
erroneous one) “* that we muft endure thefe public wrongs, 
and expofe our property and lives to the attack of murderers, 
robbers, and highwaymen, as the price of liberty.” 

When preffures are felt, it is our duty to look at them wtth 
difpaflion, to face them with fortitude, and to difcufs them with 
intelligence—divefted of all thofe prejudices which are gene- 
rated by habit and education. 

By purfuing this mode of inveftigation, it will be difcovered, 
that in other governments there may be fome eftablifhments 
worthy of imitation, and which, perhaps, might in part be 
adopted, not only perfectly confiftent with the freedom of the 
fubject, but with the advantage of extending to the mafs of 
the people who are not in a courfe of delinquency, more real 
liberty than they at prefent enjoy. 

At the commencement of the troubles in France, it is a cue 
rious fact, that the Lieutenant General of the National Po- 
lice, as well as that of the Metropolis, had upon his regifters 
not le(s than twenty thoufand names of fufpeéted and depraved 
characters, whofe purfuits were known to be of a criminal 
nature ; and yet by making this branch of police the imme- 
diate objeét of the clofe and uniform attention of one branch 
of the executive government, crimes were much lefs frequent 
than in England, and the fecurity extended to the public, with 
regard to the protection of life and property againft lawlefs 
depredation was infinitely more. ‘To elucidate this aflertion, 
and to fhew to what a wonderful height the fyftem had ad- 
vanced, the reader is referred to the following anecdotes, which 
were mentioned to the author by a foreign minifter of great 
intelligence and information, who refided fome years at the 
court of France, 

«“ A merchant 
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« A merchant of high refpetability in Bourdeaux had oce 
cafion to vifit the metropolis upon commercial bufinefs, carry 
ing with him bills and money to a very large amount. 

«“ On his arrival at the gates of Paris, a genteel-looking 
man opened the door of his carriage, and addreffed him to this 
effet: * Sir, I have been waiting upon you for fome time; 
according to my notes you were to arrive at this hour; and 
your perfon, your carriage, and your portmanteau, exactly 
anfwering the defcription I hold in my hand, you will permit 
me to have the honour of condu@ing you to Monfieur De 
Sartine.’ 

“ The gentleman, aftonifhed and alarmed at this interrup« 
tion, and ftill more fo at hearing the name of. the Lieutenant of 
Police mentioned, demanded to know what Montieur De Sare 
tine wanted with him? adding, at the fame time, that he never 
had committed any offence againft the laws, and that he could 
have no right to interrupt or detain him. 

«“ The meffenger declared himfelf perfeétly ignorant of the 
caufe of the detention; ftating, at the fame time, that when 
he had conducted him to Monfieur De Sartine, he fhould have 
executed his orders, which were merely minifterial. 

“ After fome further explanations, the gentleman permitted 
the officer to conduct him to the hotel of the Lieutenant of 
Police. 

“ Monficur De Sartine received him with great politenefs ; 
and, after requelting him to be feated, to his great aftonifh- 
ment he defcribed his portmanteau, and told him the exa@ fum 
in bills and fpecie which he had brought with him to Paris, and 
where he was to lodge, his ufual time of going to bed, and a 
number of other circumftances, which the gentleman had 
conceived could only be known to himfelf,.—Monfieur De 
Sartine having thus excited attention, put this extraordinary 
queftion tohim: ‘Sir, are you a man of courage ??—The 
gentleman {till more aftonifhed at the fingularity of fuch an 
interrogatory, demanded the reafon why he put fuch a ftrange 
queftion, adding, at the fame time, that no man ever doubted 
his courage. Monfieur De Sartine replied, Sir, you are to 
be robbed and murdered this night!—If you are a man of 
courage, you mutt go to your hotel, and retire to reft at the 
ufual hour : But be careful that you do not fallafleep; neither 
willit be proper for you to look under the bed, or inte any of 
the clofets which are in your bed-chamber,’ which he accu- 
rately defcrived :—* You mutt place your portmanteau in its 
ufyal fituation, near your bed, and difcover no fufpicion: Leave 
what 
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what remains tome. If, however, yoa do not feel your cou- 
rage fuilicient to bear you out, I will procure a perfon who 
fhall perfonate you, and go to bed in your ftead.’——After fome 
further explanation, which convinced the gentleman that 
Monfieur De Sartine’s intelligence was accurate in every pare 
ticular, he refuled to be perfonated, and formed an immediate 
refolution literally to follow the dire€tions he had received. 
He accordingly went to bed at his ufual hour, which was 
eleven o’clock. At half paft twelve (the time mentioned by 
Monfieur De Sartiae) the door of the bed-chamber burft open, 
and three men entered with a dark lanthorn, daggers, and 
piftols. The gentlemen, who, of courfe, was awake, per- 
ceived one of them to be his own fervant. They rifled his 
portmanteau undifturbed, and fettled the plan of putting him 
to death— The gentleman, hearing all this, and not kaowing 
by what means he was to be refcued, it may naturally be fupe 
poled was under great perturbation of mind during fuch an 
awful interval of fufpenfe, when, at the moment the villains 
were preparing to commit the horrid deed, four police officers, 
ating under Monfieur De Sartine’s orders, who were con- 
cealed under the bed, and in the clofet, rufhed out and feized 
the offenders with the property in their pofleffion, and in the 
act of preparing to commit the murder. 

«© Thecon{cquence was, that the perpetration of the atro- 
cious deed was prevented, and fufficient evidence obtained to 
convict the offenders. Monfieur De Sartine’s intelligence 
enabled him to prevent this horrid offence of robbery and mur- 
der,—which, but for the-accuracy of the fy{tem, would pro 
bably have been carried into execution.” 

Another anecdote was mentioned tothe author by the fame 
Minitter, relative to the Emperor Jofeph the Second, who 
having, in the year 1787, formed and promulgated a new code 
of laws reiative to crimival and civil offences, and having alfo 
eftablifhed what he conccived to be the belt fyftem of police 
in Europe, he could fcarce ever forgive the French nation, in 
confequence of the accuracy and intelligence of Monfieur De 
Sartine having been found fo much fuperior to his own, note 
withfanding the immenfe pains he had beftowed upon that 
department of his government. 

“© A very notorious offender, who was a fubject of the Eme 
peror, and who committed many atrocious aéts of violence and 
depredation at Vienna, was traced to Paris by the police eftae 
blithed by his Majeity, whe ordered bis Ambaflador at the 
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Court of France to demand that this delinquent fhould be 
delivered up to public juftice. 

“© Monficur De Sartine acknowledged to the Imperial Am- 
baffador, that the perfon he enquired after had been in Paris 5 
that, if it would be any fatisfaction, he could inform him ween 
he had lodged, and the different gaming tables and other 
places of infamous refort which he frequented while there; but 
that he was now gone, 

¢ The Ambaflador, after ftating the accuracy and correct 
mode by which the police of Vienna was condufed, infifted 
that this offender muft ftifl be in Paris, otherwife the Emperor 
would not have commanded him to make fuch an application. 

 Monficur De Sartine fmiled at the incred lity of the 
Imperial Minifter, and made a reply to the following effet: 
“ Dome the honour, Sir, to inform the Emperor, your matter, 
that the perfon he looks for left Paris on the roth day of the 
laft month, and is now lodged in a back room looking into a 
garden in the third ftory of ahoufe, number 93, in ftreer, 
in bis own capital of Vienna, where his Majefty will, by 
fending to the {pot, be fure to find him.’ 

“ Tt was literally fo asthe French Minifter of Police had 
ftated. “The Emperor, to his aftonifhment, found the delin« 
quent in the houfe and apartment defcribed; but he was 
greatly mortified in this proof of the accuracy of the French 
police, which, in this inftance, in point of intelligence even 
in Vienna, was difcovered to be fo much fuperior to his own,’ 

The fact is, that the French fyftem had arrived at the 
greateft degree of perfection; and though not neceilary, nor 
even proper, to be copied as a pattern, might, neverthelefs, 
furnifh many ufeful hints, calculated to improve the police of 
this metropolis, confi ftently with the exifting laws, and even 
to extend and increafe the liberty of the fubject without taking 
one privilege away, or interfering in the purluits of eny 
one clafs of individuals, except thefe who were em pape in 
purpofes of mifchief, fraud, a: acriatndllt 








4 REFLECTION. 


LL the reflections we can make on friendhhip, are not 

equal to a friend; all the diflertations ever written on 

love cannot make us feel its tweets. Yeta great many men 
ae eee 


talk of their fricnds, and a great many women of ther lovers, 
or what they take to be lo, 
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The PRESENT AGE, 


«© Of all the ages ever known, 
«« The prefent is the oddeft, 

«¢ As all the men are honeft grown, 
«s And all the women modett.”’ 


OETS, hiftorians, and philofophers have charafterized the 

paft ages by particular names, but I think it would puzzle 

the wifeft philofopher to give an adequate appellation to the 
age in which we live. 

The financiers and receivers of the Treafury may very pro- 
perly call this the golden age, though much of the gold is 
wrung from the bowels of humanity. 

If we confider the multitude of men in arms in feveral 
quarters of the globe, we may name this the zron age; and 
when we read of the flaughter they make, it may require the 
name of the bloody agee—Behold the bets of Venus that fitter 
along the {treets every evening, and liften to feveral orators in 
the legiflature, and at the bar, and you will naturally imagine 
the brazen age is come again, 

When we fee the mukiform changes in male and female 
drefs, under the reign of fafhion—in men from ties, {cratches, 
and Beresford bobs, to crops—from long {kirts to fpencers, 
long cravats to ftocks, and monftrous craws: And view the 
pads, bifhops, plumpers, no wailts, and long waifts of females, 
we may deem this to be a very whimjical age. 

f we reflect on the great majorities in both Houfes of 
Parliament, and the conftant fupport that Minifters find for 
their meafures, we muft hold this to be a complying age. 

From the number of elopements of wives from hufbands, 
and hufbands trom wives, of fuits in the ecclefiaftical courts, 
and bills of divorce, we may call this an horned age, 

From the great number of clerical perfons of divers denos 
minations, we might be led to think this a pious age; but 
when we fee our places of worlhip almoft deferted, we change 
our opinions, and confels it is a /ceptical age ; yet if we go 
to certain conventicles, we acknowledge it to be an enthufia/tic 
and fanatical age. 

From the extent of nuifance ftul fubfifting under the very 
nofes of magiitracy, we deem this to be a caréles aze; and 
from the conduct and converfation of gentlemen and ladies of 
the ton, we may denominate this to be a frivolous age. 


Honiton. NEDDY. 
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T Shelford, near Nottingham, is the burial vault of the 
Earls of Chefterfield. Some years ago, the fexton of 
that church, who was a taylor by trade, violated the fanQuary 
of the tomb, by cabbaging flices of red velvet from the coffins 
of the noble fleepers, and felling them for coat-collars to his 
cuflomers. The whole parifh was furprized at the number of 
red capes flaunting through the village, and illuminating the 
country round. At length the vicar, a fagacious and pious 
man! traced the caufe of thefe flaming exhibitions, and wrote, 
in terms of the moft piteous horror and Jamentation, to the 
late Earl upon the fubjec& of fuch terrific and unhallowed de= 
predation. ‘The witty nobleman adminiftered ghoftly comfort 
to his vicar; exhorted him to moderate the excefles of his 
forrow ; and to join with him inadmiring and commending the 
provident ingenuity of the taylor, for bringing into light and 
employing ufefully what him(elf and his anceftors had configned 
to eternal darknefs and decay. 





Anfwer, by W. Hoare, of Dean Prior, to the Charade, inferted 
Oftober 24. 


OW’ often, and how hattily 
Men LAW-SUITS do commence, 
Without confidering what may be 
Their final confequence, 
*|* We have received the like anfwer from J. Gidley, of 
Dean Prior. 








Anfwer, by W. Bickham, Funior, of Afbburton, to T. D.’s Chan 
rade, inferted Otaber 31. 


HE parts you mean, when in conjunGion, 
WIND.-PIPE then will be expreft ; 
Which performs its mortal functions 
When in motion or at reft, 


*| We have received the like anfwer from W. Hoare, of 
Dean Prior; T. Maddick, of Rattery; C&dipus, of Yeovil; 
and G. Harrifen, junior, of Eaft Coker. 

Vou. XXIX, 728. S Anfwer, 
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Anfwer, by Oedipus, of Yeavil, to T. Welfh’s Enigma, inferted the 
28th of November. ' 


Coffee like, each morning bright, 
But with for TEA each winter night ; 
So could not long refift the prayer 
To buy an URN, to pleafe my fair. 

*,* We have received the like anfwer from A. B. C. near 
Totnes; G. Harrifon, junior, of Eaft Coker; W. Bickham, 
junior, of Afhburton; J. Gidley, of Dean Prior; W. Perks, 
of Beaminfter; J. Sibly, of Cardinham; William Sinkins, of 
Kingfbridge; and T. G.of Chard academy. 








4n ENIGMA, by T. Pafmore, of Beer. 


MPRIMIS, from your namelefs ftore, 
I’m turned naked from the door, 

And toa difmal womb confign’d, 
‘There in the dark recefs confin’d; 
Juft emblem of your mortal part, 
When cruel death has thrown his dart ; | 
Allufively you'll fee me thew 
The refurrection to your view, 
When gaily cloth’d in pleafing green, 
With vigour deck’d folovely feen ; 
And as the minutes pafs away, 
Increafing {till in beauty gay, 
And gently waving I appear, 
To crown with joy the blifsful year, 
Refting in peace awhile fecure, 
Until ’tis theughr that 1’m mature, 
‘Then chearfully with arms in hand— 
You fmile, 1 bend at your command ; 
’ Fis now that you the vict’ry claim, 
While with fuch pleafantry you aim 
The heavy ftroke; before you all, 
With much eclat I’m {een to fall ; 
Yet know, I fall to rife again, f 





With mirth and pleafure in my train, 
Delightfully o’er man to reign; 

My power abus’d, chang’d is the {cene, 
Where noife and riot intervene ; 
Difgraceful fight !—of this no more, 


My name you'll prefently explore. 
6 POETRY. 
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ODE sw P H.¥ 8.1 G. 


Hi. ! Zi{culapian art, divine, 
Heav’n-born ! th’ boon of human kind, 
Thy praife I’)] ever fing : 
Thou on'y, art a friend fincere, 
Thy bleffed aid e’en pain can cheer, 
And health’s choice comforts bring. 


All other friends in trouble fly, 

But phyfic wo’nt its pow’r deny, 
To folace pain or care; 

If on pain’s rack th’ body writhe, 

The ready help her fons conceive, 
And banihh e’en defpair. 


Letruddy tipplers beaft of wine, 
And Bacchanalian feats define, 
All fuch my mafe difdain ; 
I envy not fuch tranfient joys, 
A theme fiblime my mind employs, 
Which brings nor grief, nor pain. 


After ye’ve tried falfe Bacchus’ wiles, 
And {marting fe.1 his treacherous {miles, 
With droptied body, bent ; 
Fled every beauty of the face, 
When health declining is apace, 
And life is almoft {pent. 


Then phyfic’s aid, ye eager crave, 

To {natch ye from th’ yawning grave! 
For to renew life’s {pring : 

If yet your fate is not decreed, 

Iis vital influence will fucceed, 
And eafe with pleafure bring. 


Ye fons of Adam ! then attend, 

No more ‘gainit prudence e’er offend, 
But life’s beft bieffing prize ; 

So you'll be happy here below, 

With every gift which Heav'n beftow’s, 
Health, competence, and peace. 


Hail! A£fculapian art divine, ; 
Heav’n-born, th’ boon of human kind, 


Thy praife I'll ever fing: 
Thou 
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Thou only art a friend fincere, 
Thy bleffed aid e’en pain can cheer, 
And health’s choice comforts bring. 


OEDIPUS. 
Yeovil, Fannary 16, 1797+ 





For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
LINES written in a CHURCH-YARD. 


ROM wanton {cenes, the fhow of fools, 
Ye idle here repair, 
Where wifdom, yet untaught in {chools, 
Embalms the calmer air ! 


Here pride has ftruck her lofty fail, 
That rov’d the world around ; 

Here rofeate beauty, cold and pale, 
Has loft her power to wound. 


Alas! no pleafing objects here, 
The perith’d fenfe invite ; 

No mufic charms the tuneful ear, 
No colours glad the fight. 


Within this filent fpot of peace, 
What numbers lie comprett ! 

The wicked here from mifchief ceafe, 
The weary here find reft, 


Here let me mufe! and wrapt in thought 
Therealms of death furvey, 

Till, by the view reflective taught, 
I learn to live to day. 


How vain is life! to-morrow’s dawn, 
Perhaps I ne’er may fee ! 

Between, how flight the curtain’s drawn 
Eternity and me ! 


'ydling. 





EPITAPH on a BEAUTIFUL BOY. 
A°=7 dew-drop, fee, fome flow’r adorn, 


And grace with tender beam the rifiag morn, 


But foon the fun emits a fiercer ray, 
And the fair fabrick rafhes to decay! 
Lo! in the duft, the beauteous ruin lies, 
While the pure vapour feeks its native tkies : 
A fate like this to thec, fweet youth ! was given, 
To fparkle, bloom, and be exhal’d in Heaven. 


M.N, 
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